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Smokers at St. Michael’s will be required to smoke outside of their residences this fall, including townhouses 


and apartments and 


Addition to smokt 
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changes townhouse living 


By Cherise LaPine 
Staff Writer 


Students looking forward to 
the freedom of smoking in their 
townhouses next year will no 
longer be allowed to do so, under 
an extension of the smoking ban 
enacted by Residence Life in 
September of 2001. 

In past years, incoming stu- 
dents were asked to fill out a sur- 
vey, noting whether or not they 
smoked cigarettes. Students who 


answered yes to this question . 


were matched up with other 
smokers as roommates and were 
allowed to smoke in the dorm. 
Housing coordinator Sheryl 
Fleury said Residence Life first 
considered changing the policy 


after receiving numerous com- — 


~ plaints from students. 

Some students admitted to 
being untruthful on their housing 
forms, resulting in roommate 
problems. Smoke from lower 
floors would also drift into win- 
dows, affecting students with 
asthma or similar problems. 
There were also complaints from 
parents, Fleury said. 

All of the complaints forced 
St. Michael’s administration to 
reconsider the smoking policy, 
Fleury said. 

Mike Samara formed a com 





St. Michael’s Smoking 
_ Statistics. 


Students who smoke: 
23.2 % 


Students who smoke in 
their rooms: 
11.9% 


Townhouse Smokers: 
106 out of 524 
residents 


*Statistics taken from 2000 
_ Residence Life verbal survey 


mittee of faculty, staff and stu- 
dents to look at how a smoking 
ban would affect the college. 
After a year-long study, the com- 
mittee brought a proposal to the 
Student Association that was 
eventually approved. The ban 
took effect in all residence halls 
at the beginning of this academic 
year. Some students, like sopho- 
more Mike Balch, said they think 
the policy is a good idea. 

“It sounds as if it is socially 
unacceptable,. and it is causing 
damage to propery and such,” 


Balch said. “I think it’s a good 
idea.” 

The policy was not imple- 
mented in the townhouses or 
apartments this year, grandfather- 
ing the policy for upperclassmen, 
who were already accustomed to 
smoking in their rooms, Fleury 
said. 

Junior Megan Bates, who 
will be living in the 300s town- 
houses next year, said she doesn’t 
agree with the policy. 

“Out of respect for my 
housemates next year, because 
none of them smoke, I promised 
them I wouldn’t smoke in the 
house,” Bates said. “But honest- 
ly, if I were living with three 
other smokers, I would still 
smoke in my room.” 

Sophomore Jane Healy, a 
Resident Assistant in Lyons 
Hall, said she disagrees with 


the policy because she thinks 


students have the right to 
make their own decisions 
regarding smoking. 

“If I’m going to pay upwards 
of $26,000 to go here, I should be 
able to smoke in my room or my 
house,” Healy said. “If all of the 
people in the house agree to it, 
there should be no problem. If I 
have a single, it should be the 


See SMOKING, Page 4 


Armed men 
break into 


dorm 


room 


Police seek two suspects 


By Julie Cunningham 
Staff Writer 


Two men broke into a stu- 
dent’s room in Joyce Hall during 
the early morning hours of 
Monday, April 15 and assaulted 
the occupant. The male student 


_ was pushed, slapped and shown a 
_firearm before the assailants left 


with an undetermined amount of 
money, campus authorities said. 

First-year student Tom 
O’Reilly called for security at 
about 3:30 a.m., security officer 
Mike Mannings said. Security 
began looking for two African- 
American men driving a silver or 
brown “Blazer-like” vehicle. 
O’Reilly later told police he had 
previous contact with the 
‘assailants, said Det. Mark Jacobs 
of Colchester Police. 

At about 2 a.m. on Friday, 
April 12 O’Reilly said he ran- 
domly encountered two black 
males walking down a hallway 
in Joyce. 

“It was a friendly encounter,” 
O’Reilly said. He said he invited 
the two individuals to his room 
where they were sitting for about 
20 minutes. 

“At one point I had taken out 
a lockbox to pay one of my 
friends back from [money bor- 
rowed] earlier in the day,” 
O’Reilly said. O’Reilly said he 
now believes that it was the two 
males that broke into his dorm 
room early Monday morning. 

The suspects broke into 
O’Reilly’s room by scaling the 
overhang above the post office 
and climbing in his second-floor 
window. The men, one of whom 
carried a hammer, knocked over 
O’Reilly’s stereo speakers as 
they clambered into the room, 
Mannings said. 


him. 


“T was woken up to [the speak- 
er] crashing down,” O’Reilly 
said. 

O’Reilly said he didn’t react 
quickly because at first he 
thought it was a practical joke. 
One of the men, however, 


-walked directly across the room 


and slapped O’Reilly to awaken 


O’Reilly said both men were 
wearing leather gloves, and after 
rummaging through the room, 
demanded to know where the 
lockbox was. During the burgla- 
ry, O’Reilly was seated in a chair 
and a man that O’Reilly 
described as having a firearm, 
stood behind him. 

The gun was never pointed, 
“he just put his finger on the trig- 
ger,” O’Reilly said. 

The men then left with an 
undetermined amount of cash. 

O’Reilly ran to a neighbor’s 
room and called the switchboard 
operator, who relayed a descrip- 
tion to security officers. They 
began an immediate search for 
two men wearing sweatsuits. 

One officer checked the 
Tarrant and Ross Sports Center 
lots as well as the Vermont 15 
area, while another checked the 
Ryan Hall parking lot and moved 
on to the 200s townhouses, 
where he found a vehicle match- 
ing the student’s description. 

One of the security officers 
placed his hand on the hood of 
the car. The hood was still warm, 
Mannings said, indicating that 
the car had recently been driven. 
It was then that two males, one 
who said he was the driver of the 
car, emerged from townhouse 
201. 


See CRIME, Page 2 
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CRIME: Investigation handed to Colchester police, 
victim says that crime was not committed by students 





- Executive Editor 
Victoria Welch 
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O’Reilly told police that none of 


the residents were involved, pened, as well as afterwards, 
~ to line up in the parking lot for ee ens I knew it wasn’t a student,” 
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all of whom are African 
American or Hispanic, were told 


“From the minute it hap- 


located in Bergeron 114 
and can be reached at 654- 
2421 or by e-mail at 
defender@smcvt.edu. It is 
printed weekly by the B.D. 
Press in Georgia, Vt. 
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Photo by Brandon Gorringe 
Construction vehicles stand on the land across Vermont 15. This is also land which may be devel- 
oped into new playing fields once the Lime Kiln Quarry is filled. 


Plans for playing fields 


may pollute area water 


By Brandon Gorringe 
Features Editor 


The St. Michael’s Police: 
2010 Strategic Vision — a devel- 
opment plan for the college — 
includes a tentative plan for new 
athletic fields to be placed across 
the street from the college. The 
fields will replace the area where 
the Lime Kiln Quarry now lies, 
but the use of fertilizer and other 
inorganic nutrients on playing 
fields might pollute the Winooski 
River. 

“That area would be suitable 
for two to three athletic fields” 
once the quarry is filled, said 
James Farrington, an engineer for 
the college. 

While there have been sever- 
al plans for the land, including 
the construction of buildings, 
which was an original concern, 
St. Michael’s President Marc 
vanderHeyden has said, “We 
don’t plan to build there.” 

Storm water runoff from ath- 
letic fields is the next challenge 
for the college. 

The runoff could also harm 
the local habitats of fish and 
wildlife. 


History of storm water runoff 

The Vermont Legislature 
decided in 1996 that decreasing 
phosphorus levels in the Lake 
Champlain “Basin needed close 
examination for the next 20 
years. Storm water runoff from 
parking lots, roads, strip malls, 
rooftops and lawns flows directly 
into the lake and its tributaries. 
Urban and rural growth, includ- 
ing animal waste, cigarette butts, 
fertilizers and pesticides, and oil 
and grease, adds to stormwater 
runoff in Vermont rivers and 
streams. 

The state of Vermont, the 
Town of Colchester and St. 
Michael’s have an agreement 
allowing dirt from construction at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care on 
Colchester Avenue in Burlington 
to be dumped into the quarry. 


Dave Cutler, St. Michael’s physi- 
cal plant director, said the state 
issued an easement to allow the 
fill project, providing St. 
Michael’s with three acres of 
usable land. 


Water quality issues 

St. Michael’s uses an assort- 
ment of pesticides, herbicides 
and fertilizers on its grounds. 
Sediment erosion and nutrient 
wastes like fertilizer, two of the 
six most problematic sources of 
pollution that can get into water 
and affect Vermont’s water sup- 
ply. 

Vermont Act 250 requires 
developments of regional impact 
to acquire an environmental 


- impact statement from the state’s 


District Environmental 
Commissions. State approval of 
the stature involves environmen- 
tal conditions such as water and 
air pollution, energy conserva- 
tion and soil erosion. 

Ron Miller of Marin 
Environmental, in Richmond, 
Vt., said stormwater runoff is an 
issue because the lower 
Winooski River is impaired 
downstream as a result of agri- 
culture and urban development. 

The construction of grass 
athletic fields could be classified 
as a buffer, (or safeguard) for 
runoff as they will be 200 to 300 


feet away from the Winooski 


River. The fragile lower flood- 
plain would absorb additional 
stormwater runoff. Costly turf 
designs could also be built to fil- 
ter stormwater runoff and pro- 
vide an aesthetic area for land- 
scaping. 

Ben Davis, an environmental 
advocate for the Vermont Public 
Interest Research Group, said, 
“Maintaining an undisturbed 
buffer along the river is very 
important for keeping the river 
banks stable, reducing flood 


damage, and filtering overland 


flow into the river.” 
“We would be concerned if her- 


bicides were going to be used to 
maintain the playing field. 
Herbicide runoff from grassy 
areas is a significant contributor 
to degraded water quality in the 
Champlain basin,” Davis said. 

Davis spoke of the water 
quality in the Winooski and said, 
“The railroad tracks [in 
Winooski] don’t play much of a 
role in controlling stormwater 
runoff. They are regularly treat- 
ed with herbicides and do con- 
tribute in that way to a lowering 
of water quality adjacent to the 
tracks.” 


Impact of current land use 

“We found that they had lost 
too much of their integrity to be 
considered,” said state engineer 
Sherwood Farnsworth, on the 
assessment of St. Michael’s use 
of the quarry land. The impact 
upon water resources under- 
ground on the former quarry 
remains uncertain. 

“We need to look at it in a 
whole watershed view,” Miller 
said. 

Dissolved levels of pollu- 


‘ tants have entered watersheds or 


underground aquifers across 
Vermont. 
Solutions? 

When planners ___i think 
“green” growth, that often 


implies manicured athletic fields, 
sculpted gardens and water foun- 
tains. Sustainable riverfront 
development uses the least 
impervious surfaces possible. In 
the place of parking lots, side- 
walks and athletic fields, use of 
porous materials such as gravel, 
mulch and sand often allow 
storm water absorption into 
groundwater or an aquifer rather 
than running directly into the 
river. Pollution reaching an 
aquifer, which is primarily used 
for agricultural and well purpos- 
es, often comes from an assort- 
ment of non-point 

See WATER, Page 4 





Time on your side 
says student poll 


By Maureen Hartshorn 
The Diamondback (U. 
Maryland) 


A survey released April 2 
by polling firms Harris 
Interactive and 360 Youth Inc. 
found the average college stu- 
dent has about 11 hours of free 
time per day. 

The survey conducted in 
October 2001 randomly sampled 
6,000 undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students, ages 18 to 34, from 
two- and four-year institutions. 

Free time, the study said, is 
time not spent studying, sleep- 
ing or working. 

The survey found students 
occupy themselves during these 
leisurely lulls in a variety of 
ways. Top activities included 
using the Internet, listening to 
music, talking on the phone and 
watching TV, but students also 
noted some of their free time 
was used for running errands. 

Derek White, general man- 
ager at 360 Youth Inc., said 
these findings were fairly con- 
sistent with the findings of other 
studies. Methods for gathering 
the data, he said, were tested to 
be reliable. 

“It [the survey] was 
designed very carefully to be as 
accurate as possible,” White 
said. 

Even so, the survey’s find- 


- ings seemed fairly surprising to 


many people; even White pro- 
fessed to be “a bit surprised.” 

The study surprised Sean 
McDonald, a University of 
Maryland junior in journalism. 

“T am very confident that I 
am working harder now, as a 
college student, than I will need 
to once I get a job. And I resent 
the idea that the world sees my 
age group as spending nearly 
half of every day to waste on 
video games and idle Web surf- 
ing,” McDonald said. 

To assist students who, like 
McDonald, find themselves 
lacking in free time, the univer- 
sity offers several courses that 
educate students about coping 
with stress and budgeting time 
effectively. 

David Hyde is an instructor 
in the university’s department of 
public and community health. 





‘I am very confident 
that I am working 
harder now, as a 
college student, than 
I will need to once I 
get a job. And I 
resent the idea that 
the world sees my 
age group as 
spending nearly half 
of every day to waste 
on video games and 
idle Web surfing.’ 


Sean McDonald, University 
of Maryland junior 


Hyde teaches HONR279P: 
“Understanding and Coping 
with Stress,” and said many stu- 
dents take the class because 
much of their stress is school- 
related. 

“Compared to college stu- 
dents 15 or 20 years ago, I think 
college students of today have 
many more expectations and 
demands, which translates into 
more stress,” Hyde said. 

Ehson Mosleh, a senior 
computer science major, spends 
plenty of time not studying, but 
said he doesn’t have 11 hours a 
day for such activities. 

“I do all those things,” 
Mosleh said. “But I also go to 
class daily. I study daily -- 
maybe for 15 minutes, maybe 
for six hours.” 

Glenn Schiraldi, another 
instructor in the public and com- 
munity health department, 
teaches a class on controlling 
stress and tension. 


His students were also 
skeptical about having 11 free 
hours a day. 


“The students in my classes 
really raised their eyebrows at 
that statistic,” he said. 
“Typically, about 70 to 80 per- 
cent of my students are working, 
compared to only about 40 per- 
cent in the ‘70s. It’s a stretch to 
think that our students have that 
much free time.” 
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SMOKING: Resident Assistants’ concerns 


deal with enforcement issues and effectiveness 


Continued from Page 1 


same way.” 

Some Resident Assistants also 
question the effectiveness of a 
smoking ban, saying the policy 
isn’t strictly enforced. 

Healy and junior Cate 
Bresnahan, an R.A. on North 
Campus, said they have never 
written up anyone for smoking in 
their room. 

“T don’t think it’s been a 
problem,” Bresnahan said. You 
don’t smell smoke in the hall- 
ways and most people smoke out 
front anyways.” 

Sophomore Dave O’Brien 
an R.A. in Ryan Hall, agreed the 
smoking ban is a difficult policy 
to enforce. 

“It’s hard to catch people 
because you can’t really smell it 
in the hallway,” O’Brien said. 

“J have caught people and I 





‘If I’m going to pay 
upwards of $26,000 
to go here, I should 
be able to smoke in 
my room or my 
house.’ 


Jane Healy, sophomore 


have written people up, but it 
wasn’t in a room, it was in the 
hallway,” he said. 

Students caught smoking 
face written citations for odor 
violations and must meet with 
their resident director, Bresnahan 
and O’Brien said. 

Similarly, R.A.’s said they 
wonder how effective the ban 


will be in the townhouses, where 
students are under even less 
supervision from Residence Life. 

“T understand for safety con- 
cerns why they would do it, but I 
think it’s going to be very hard to 
enforce,’ Bresnahan said. “It’s 
not like in the dorms, where 
they’re going on rounds through 
the hallways. They’re not going 
into the houses.” 

Despite the difficulties 
Residence Life might have next 
year, Fleury said she still consid- 
ers the new policy as a positive 
change. 

“The feedback has been 
more positive. I get less com- 
plaints of students smoking in the 
rooms,” Fleury said. “It’s easier 
to say there’s no smoking in any 
of the buildings and parent com- 


- plaints have gone down too.” 


WATER: College’s use of land 


may contribute to water pollution 


Continued from Page 3 


Ilutants. 

The Burlington-Essex corri- 
dor plays a major role in land, 
water, public and environmental 
health issues in Chittenden 
County. Changes to the county’s 
landscape such as parking lots, 
athletic fields and flat rooftops 
pass along increased levels of 
waste products carried by 
stormwater runoff directly into 
Vermont’s lakes and rivers. 

“T see a lot of growth in this 
corridor, but not all vehicles,” 
Cutler said. 

The former quarry may be 
suitable for athletic fields. 
However, environmentalists have 
exhibited views that society must 
value resources and natural beau- 


VERMONT 
TRANSIT LINES 


‘That area would be 
suitable for two to 
three athletic fields’ 


James Farrington, engineer 
for St. Michael’s 
development 


ty, not bigger, faster, which is 
desirable as well as possible. 
Ecological stewardship 
extracts on the college’s mission, 
promoting environmental issues 
and religion working hand-in- 
hand in a Catholic institution. St. 
Michael’s land and water quality 
aren't like everywhere else; at 


ON CAMPUS PICK-UP 
FRIDAYS & SUNDAYS 


At The Ross 
Sports Center 


least not yet. Old logging roads, 
fields, woodlands and flood- 
plains on St. Michael’s property 
share diverse species and rich 
history. 

Many colleges have taken on 
a restoration ecology philosophy; 
native species have replaced turf 
grass in fragile areas where com- 
munities promoted appreciation 
of natural resources. The reintro- 
duction of native plant life in 
urban waterfront areas has an 
aesthetic value in addition to its 
ecological value. Through 
restoration, woodlands can pro- 
vide wildlife habitat and cleanse 
surface and subsurface water, 
while reducing carbon dioxide 
levels. Restoration is a prevail- 
ing science, as watersheds are 
reconfigured with time and alle- 
giance with the Earth. 


Direct Service to 
Logan, Manchester & 
Albany Airports 


Student 
Discounts 
Available 


Direct Service to New York City - Hartford, CT - Boston, MA - Montreal 


For ticket, fare and schedule information call 
1-802-862-9671 or visit our website at www.vermonttransit.com 
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ANTHONY'S 
MEATBALL 
MADNESS!! 


MONDAY - TUESDAY - \ 
"TASTY MEATBALL DEALS" 


One Meatball 
& Spaghetti 


Two Meatballs 
& Spaghetti 


Meatball 
Set-up 


Meatball Subs 


Three Meatballs 
& Spaghetti 


Meatball Family 
Bucket $11.95 


Meatball Jumbo 
Bucket $16.95 


Four Meatballs 
& Spaghetti 


ANTHONY'S HOMESTYLE ITALIAN 
20 Susie Wilson Road 
Essex Junction, VT 05452 
HOURS: 11:00 AM - 8:00 PM 
Meoisy thru Saturday 
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Take the courses you need 
and still have time for summer 


Thanks to the convenience of accelerated day, evening and online classes 





ACCOUNTING 
CPA Review: Accounting & Reporting Sections 








(runs: 5/20-8/16) T&Th  —-§:30-7:05p 
Financial Accounting (runs: 5/20-8/16) M&W 5:30-7:40p 
Financial Accounting (runs: 5/20-8/16} ONLINE 
Managerial Accounting (runs: 5/20-8/16} M&W 

5:30-7:40p 
Managerial Accounting (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
ARTS & SCIENCES 
American History | (runs: 5/20-6/28) M&W  — 5:30-9:00p 
American History II (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 





Anatomy & Physiology | 
{runs: 5/20-7/3} 


Anatomy & Physiology I 
{runs: 7/8-8/23) 


Art History: Renaissance to Present 














M, W,F 8:30-11:40a 


M, W, F 8:30-14:30a 








{runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Biology of Nutrition & Fitness, Intro to the 

(runs: 7/9-8/22) T&Th 1:00-5:30p 
Critical Thinking (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Critical Thinking (runs: 7/8-8/16) M&W = 5:30-8:40p 
English Composition (runs: 5/20-6/28) M&W 5:30-9:00p 
English Composition (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Ethics (runs: 7/8-8/16) M&W 5:30-8:40p 
Ethics (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Fundamentals of Reading & Writing 

{runs: 7/8-8/16) M&W 5:30-8:40p 
Introductory Drawing (runs: 7/8-8/16}) T&Th §:30-8:40p 
Literature, intro (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Literature, intro {runs; 7/8-8/16) M&W —-8;30-11:40a 
Literature, intro (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Modern American Social History 

(runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th  —5:30-8:40p 
Modern American Social History 

{runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Modern American Social History 

{runs; 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Music Appreciation (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Philosophy (runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th  5:30-8:40p 
Philosophy {runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Physical Science, Intro (runs: 5/14-7/2) T&Th 5:15-9:25p 
Psychology, Intro (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Psychology, Intro (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Seminar in Contemporary World Issues 

{runs: 5/20-6/28) M&W = §:30-9:00p 
Seminar in Contemporary World Issues 

{runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Seminar in Contemporary World Issues 

{runs; 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Sociology, Intro (runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Themes for Writing (runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Themes for Writing (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Western Civilization |, Major Themes in 

(runs: 5/20-6/28) M&W = 5:30-9:00p 
Western Civilization |, Major Themes in 

(runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Western Civilization i, Major Themes in 

{runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Western Civilization li, Major Themes in 

(runs: 7/8-8/16) M&W ~~ -5:30-8:40p 





fa" Champlain 
College 


Western Civilization i, Major Themes in 


Summer Session I Starts May 20 / Summer Session II starts July 8 
































COMPUTERS & TECHNOLOGY 


{runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Western Civilization 1, Major Themes in 

(runs; 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
World Religions (runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 
Business Law | (runs: 5/20-6/28} T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Business Law | {runs: 7/8-8/23} ONLINE 
Business Management 

{runs; 5/20-6/28) M&W 5:30-9:00p 
Business Management (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Business Management (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Electronic Business & Commerce, Intro 

{runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Human Resource Management | 

(runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Human Resource Management | 

{runs: 5/20-7/3} ONLINE 
international BuSiness, Intro 
' {runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
internship for Business Majors 

(runs: 5/20-6/28) T 9:30-7:00p 
Macroeconomics (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Macroeconomics (runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th —-8:30-114:40a 
Macroeconomics (runs; 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
Microeconomics (runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th §:30-8:40p 
Problem Analysis & Decision Making 

(runs: 5/20-6/28) M&W  —-5:30-9:00p 
Strategic Management (runs: 7/8-8/23)} ONLINE 


Advanced Computer Apps—Batch File Programming 





{runs: 6/18-6/27) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Advanced Java Programming (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
Advanced Visual Basic Programming 

(runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
Advanced Web Page Development 

(runs; 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
Basic Telephony & Switching Systems 

{runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
C++ Programming, Intro {runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
Computer Applications— 

Database Management 

(runs: 8/6-8/15) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 

Database Management (runs: 7/8-7/26) ONLINE 

Database Management (runs: 8/12-8/30) ONLINE 

Dreamweaver (runs: 7/8-7/26) ONLINE 

File Management (runs: 6/4-6/13) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 

File Management (runs: 5/20-6/7) ONLINE 

Spreadsheets (runs: 6/10-6/28) ONLINE 

Spreadsheets (runs: 7/23-8/1) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 

Spreadsheets (runs: 7/29-8/16) ONLINE 

Word Processing (runs: 5/21-5/30) T&Th — 5:30-8:40p 

Word Processing (runs: 5/20-6/7) ONLINE 

Word Processing (runs: 7/9-7/18) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 

Word Processing (runs: 7/8-7/26) ONLINE 
Computer Theory, Intro (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
Computer Theory, Intro , 

(runs: 5/20-8/16) WwW 5:30-8:40p 
Current Topics in Computing (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 


Data Communications, Intro 






































{runs: 5/20-8/16) M ' 5:30-9:00p 
Bee vreneviovs ever ViOTT FT CISEATTSTTOHT OTe ePTFE basses 
Data Communications, Intro (runs: 5/20-8/16) = ONLINE 
Enterprise Development with Java 

{runs: 5/20-8/16) M 5:30-9:00p 
internet & Web Architecture (runs: 5/20-8/16) | ONLINE 
Java Programming, intro (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
Java Programming, [Intro 

{runs: 5/20-8/76)- if 5:30-8:40p 
Linux/UNIX Systems Administration 

{runs: 5/20-8/76) tf 5:30-8:40p 
NetWare Systems Administration 

{runs: 5/20-8/16) M 5:30-9:00p 
Network Design (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
Relational Database (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 
Relational Database with Web Applications 

{runs: 5/20-8/1 6} ONLINE 
Server-Side Scripting (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 








Visual Basic Programming, Intro (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE 





Web Page Development, Intro (runs: 5/20-8/16) ONLINE’ 





Web Page Development, Intro 
{runs: 5/20-8/16) W 





Windows NT/2000 Systems Administration 


{runs: 5/20-8/16) 





5:30-8:40p 





5:30-8:40p 


MARKETING & COMMUNICATION 





Business Communication 





{runs: 7/8-8/16) M&W 5:30-8:40p 
Communications & Public Relations, Intro 
_ {runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th §:30-8:40p 
Designing Media for the Web 

{runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Designing Media for the Web (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
international Marketing (runs: 5/20-7/3} ONLINE 
interpersonal Communication 

{runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
interpersonal Communication (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
interpersonal Communication {runs: 7/8-8/23) © ONLINE 
Marketing (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Marketing (runs: 7/8-8/16) M&W — 5:30-8:40p 
Marketing (runs: 7/8-8/23} ONLINE 
Media Writing (runs: 5/20-6/28) M&W —5:30-9:00p 
Photography, Intro {runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Photography, Intro {runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th  8:30-11:40a 
Principles & History of Graphic Design 

{runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Professional Writing (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Professional Writing (runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Public Speaking (runs: 5/20-6/28) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
Small Group Communication (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 
Small Group Communication (runs: 7/8-8/23) ONLINE 
MATH & STATISTICS 
Basic Mathematics (runs: 7/8-8/16) T&Th 5:30-8:40p 
College Algebra (runs: 5/20-8/16) T&Th 5:30-7:05p 
College Algebra (runs: 5/20-7/3) ONLINE 


College Algebra (runs: 7/8-8/16) 
College Algebra (runs: 7/8-8/23) 


M,T.W,Th8:30-10:05a 


ONLINE 





Statistics, Intro (runs: 5/20-8/16) T&Th 


5:30-7:05p 





Contact us for complete information on 
day, evening and online courses, degrees and certificates. 


(802) 860-2777 or online at www.champlain.edu 
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Editorial 
The ash stubs here 


“Two, four, six, eight, we have the right to fumigate!” 

Hear the battle cry of smokers at St. Michael’s as the col- 
lege administration extinguishes their right to puff in peace. 

Dean of Students Mike Samara and Residence Life will 
enact a campus-wide smoking ban by this fall, completely elim- 
inating smoking from all campus residences. 

A partial smoking ban has been in place since the fall of 
2000 as a result of ancreased student complaints about the 
health consequences of living in smoky residence halls. 
Samara surveyed the campus, discovering that 23.2 percent of 
students smoke and 11.9 percent smoke in their rooms. — 

Samara’s Smoking Task force was then formed to combat 
the insidious campus smoking population. 

Students forced to live like hamsters in the concrete resi- 
dence halls on main campus raise valid concerns. The air in 
those dormitories is as still as in a tomb and odors are preserved 
in the lounge furniture like it’s embalmed. Smoking in those 
places is just as cruel to the smokers as to the nonsmokers. 

However, now Samara and his team of pink lungs want to 
extend the ban to the townhouses. 

The townhouses are senior residences set apart from the 
rest of campus, giving upper-classmen the impression that the 
administration considers them responsible enough to maintain 
their own living spaces. Living in a townhouse is a privilege 
earned by most through the survival of three years in a cage. It 
is also symbolic of the college’s faith in its ability to prepare 
students to survive on their own. 

To\, iiouses are, in essence, real homes structured for pri- 
vacy. . 1ere are no doorways between the houses, no hallways 
or shared bathrooms to pollute, so the occupants should be 
trusted to decide for themselves whether to permit smoking. 

Of course, the townhouses belong to the college and are 
maintained by St. Michael’s Physical Plant Department. 
Smoke can cause permanent damage to furniture and walls and 
the school surely doesn’t want to spend the annual $8,000 
room-and-board payment on continual townhouse upkeep. 
However, it is student money and should be allocated for stu- 
dent comfort. 

Samara said he hopes common courtesy and self-regulation 
will accompany the new smoking ban, confident that students 
will exercise self-discipline and good judgment. 

So the students on this campus are responsible enough to 
regulate their habits, but not responsible enough to smoke in 
their houses. 

Seniors are on the cusp of life beyond the sanctuary of col- 
lege, about to be thrust into the carnivorous job market. They 
are adults and deserve the right to make their own decisions. 


Skye Donovan, 
Photo Editor 


‘SMC BOX 275 © 
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The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 





Photo by Skye Donovan 
St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue extinguish a burning car during a demonstration for par- 
ents and students as part of the events of Family Weekend. 


Military massacres kept from public 


By Mujtaba Ali 
Daily Bruin 
(U. California-Los Angeles) 


LOS ANGELES - It was 
recently reported that at 2 
a.m. on Jan. 24, U.S. Special 
Forces raided Sharzam High 
School in Uruzgan province, 
Afghanistan. What ensued 
was the brutal massacre of 16 
young Afghan men. 

The men were sleeping when 
American troops began firing at 
them from close range. The 


assault concluded when Amer- 


ican warplanes obliterated the 
compound. Two of the men were 
found with their hands bound, 
apparently killed execution-style. 

The victims of the Uruzgan 
attack were neither Taliban nor al 
Qaeda; they were men loyal to 
the U.S.-backed interim leader of 
Afghanistan, Hamid Karzai. In 
an interview with The 
Washington Post, Karzai con- 
firmed that “a mistake” had been 
made by American troops and 
that the United States had 
acknowledged to him that inno- 
cent Afghans were killed. 

These images conflict with 
U.S. claims that civilian casual- 
ties have been kept low in 
Afghanistan. They also coincide 
with other brutal U.S. military 
action in the past, most notably 
the Vietnam War. 

The Uruzgan incident is one 
of several reported cases involv- 
ing civilian casualties in the U.S.- 
led war against terrorism. 
Thousands of innocent Afghan 
civilians have been killed by 
American forces since the onset 
of the war. 

The ease with which U.S. 
officials are able to dismiss the 
loss of innocent lives as merely 
“collateral damage” is by no 
means a new _ phenomenon. 
Reports of civilian casualties in 
Afghanistan serve as disturbing 
reminders of the cover-ups dur- 
ing Vietnam. 

As it has done in the past, the 
U.S. military has succeeded in 
effectively shrouding the killing 
of civilians in secrecy and ensur- 
ing mainstream American media 


Professor Marc 
Herold summarized 
that, in the first nine 
weeks of the war, no 

fewer than 3,767 
Afghan civilians had 
been killed —a 
conservative figure 
that already exceeds 
the 2,800 that are 
estimated to have 
died on Sept. 11. 


reports of such losses are kept to 
a minimum. 

On Dec. 10, Professor Marc 
Herold of the University of New 
Hampshire released an extensive- 
ly detailed report on incidents 
involving civilian casualties in 
Afghanistan. He reported, for 
example, that on Oct. 11, U.S. 
planes bombed the small mud- 
house mountain village of Karam 
during dinner and evening prayer 
time, killing at least 100 innocent 
people. 

Herold summarized that, 
in the first nine weeks of the 
war, no fewer than 3,767 
Afghan civilians had been 
killed — a conservative figure 
that already exceeds the 
2,800 that are estimated to 
have died on Sept. 11. 

Reports of civilian casualties 
were heavily downplayed during 
the Vietnam War, just as they are 
in Afghanistan. On March 16, 
1968, a U.S. Army division 
invaded My Lai, a village in 
South Vietnam, and slaughtered 
347 unarmed civilians. The inci- 
dent was the subject of an 
immense military cover-up and 
was not revealed to the American 
public until the fall of 1969. 

By 1974, nearly 1 million 
innocent Vietnamese had been 
killed. It 
depressing that in the 30 years 
following the war, nothing has 
been learned from Vietnam. The 
same path to genocide is being 
followed by the administration 
today in the so-called war against 


is disturbing and 


terrorism. 

It is much easier kill some- 
one once he has been dehuman- 
ized and viewed as “the other.” 
To most Americans in the early 
‘60s, Vietnam was an unfamiliar 
land, half a world away. In the 
early stages of the war, before 
reports of the atrocities reached 
the public, the enemy was per- 
ceived as less than human. 

The prevalence of the 
“us/them” dichotomy during 
the Vietnam War has been 
exemplified in how three 
decades after its end, Vietnam 
War veteran Sen. John 
McCain told reporters, “I 


hated the (Vietnamese). I will . 


hate them as long as I live.” 


Similarly, the fact that - 


Army Gen. Tommy Franks 
can dismiss the previously 
mentioned Uruzgan high 
school incident as something 
that he would “not character- 
ize as a failure of any type” 
indicates his bigotry and dis- 


_regard for Afghan civilians. 


It is unacceptable that U.S. 
warplanes conducted a six-hour 
bombing assault on a wedding 
party in the village of Qalaye 
Naizi in Eastern Afghanistan, 
killed 106 attendants and cleared 
themselves of responsibility in 
the massacre simply by claiming 
that the gathering of cars outside 
resembled a meeting of al Qaeda 
terrorists. : 

No formal apology has been 
given for any of the civilian 
deaths in Afghanistan. In fact, 
only the Uruzgan incident gener- 
ated the slightest hope of an offi- 
cial investigation. 

“A misinformed raid by U.S. 
troops on an Afghan village last 
week resulted in collateral dam- 
age” is the mantra echoed by 
mainstream media to dehumanize 
the losses of civilian life and 
ensure that no sympathy is felt 
for the Afghan victims. These 
victims simply had the misfor- 
tune of having the wrong skin 
color or names too difficult to 
pronounce, and thus failed to 
prove to America that they, too, 
are human beings. 


—U-WIRE 
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Give a hoot, don’t pollute 


Celebrate Earth: ride your bike, recycle, sit and read, 


By Kate Miller 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s groups The 
Environmental Awareness and 
Recycling House, Amnesty 
International, Political Science 


Club, and Free the Planet are - 


sponsoring St. Michael’s Earth 
Day. 

“There will be bands in front 
of the library on Saturday, April 
20 from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., 
and Marriott is serving a brunch 
as well,” said Jennie Cernosia, 


director of student activities, - 


said. 

Bands scheduled to perform 
include Turkey Boullion Mafia, 
Lethargic Humphries, Matt 
O'Neill, and Tom Wright and V.J. 
Guarino. 

Leslie James Pickering, a 
spokesman for the Earth 
Liberation Front (ELF), will 
speak in the McCarthy . Arts 
Center at 3 p.m. : 

ELF bills itself as an organi- 
zation dedicated to defending all 
life forms. Their organization 
has claimed responsibility for 
several counts of arson against 
ski resorts and genetic engineer- 
ing facilities, driving spikes into 
trees to break chainsaws and dis- 
abling logging machines across 
the U.S. 

Burlington is also pro- 
moting Earth Day with the 
introduction of its “Ten 
Percent Challenge.” 

~ On April 22, the city will ask 


‘I was at the very 
first Earth Day in 
1970, and I’ve seen it 
go through several 
stages...’ 


Stephanie Kaza, Professor 
of Enviromental Studies, 
UVM 


businesses and residents to cut 


back their carbon dioxide emis-.- 


sions 10 percent by 2005. The 
plan was established two years 
ago and has support from both 
the mayor’s office and the city 
council. 

The University of Vermont 
will host several Earth Day activ- 
ities, including the Spring 
Festival, a celebration of envi- 
ronmentally-oriented groups and 
students. An Earth Fair will take 
place at the Billings Student 
Center from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on 
April 18, which is sponsored by 
several environmental science 
majors. Also, Earth Fest, a col- 
lection of projects by students, 





take the bus or plant a tree 





Courtesy of the Lake Champlain Basin Commitee. 


This advertisement promotes awareness of human impact on the environment in Vermont. Celebrate Earth Day 2002 on April 22 worldwide, at 
‘the University of Vermont on April 18th, or at St. Michael’s College on April 20. 


will be on display in front of the 
Bailey Howe Library on April 19 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

“There is a strong culture of 
activism and advocacy here,” 
said Stephanie Kaza, co-chair- 
woman of the UVM Environ- 
mental Council. 

“Sometimes it’s the students 
that influence the faculty and 
administration,’ Kaza said. 

Last year, one student’s pro- 
posal lead to the UVM buses’ 
using 20 percent bio-diesel, a 
cleaner fuel than gasoline. 

“T was there at the very 
first Earth Day in 1970, and 
I’ve seen it go through sever- 
al stages,” Kaza said. “We’ve 
seen it go through the 
National Environ-mental 


Protection Agency and the 
Endangered Species Act.” 





Earth Day began in 1970, 
following seven years of 
planning by Gaylord Nelson, 
a former senator from 
Wisconsin, who proposed the 


first national environmental 
protest. 

On April 22 of that year, 20 
million Americans protested 
against environmental pollution. 

The key to the success of 
Earth Day, according to the Earth 
Day Network, was the over- 
whelming support by citizens and 
members of Congress, both 
Republican and Democrat. The 
Earth Day celebrations helped 
establish the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, as well as the 
Clean Water Act, Endangered 
Species Act and Clean Air Act. 

Nelson was later awarded 
the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, the highest honor 
awarded to a civilian. 

The United States produced 
409 million tons of waste in 
2001, according to the Zero 
Waste Organization. With statis- 
tics like this in mind, certain 
groups choose to combat pollu- 
tion and surplus waste every year 
by focusing on the annual Earth 
Day. 

The spirit of environmental 
protection still resonates through- 
out college campuses today, Kaza 
said. 

“The most inspiring part to 
me is seeing students take up an 
interest in the environment with 
spirit,” Kaza said. “It’s what 
keeps me going.” 











Fast Facts: Earth Day 


% the first officially observed Earth Day was April 22, 1970. 


¢ Earth Day was founded by former Wisconsin Senator Gaylord 
Nelson. Senator Nelson announced an Earth Week 
for the third week of April as a yearly event In 1971. 


@ = St. Michael's will observe Earth Day on April 20, from 
11:30 until 4:30, with a celebration including music, food, 
raffle prizes and a guest speaker, Leslie James Pickering 
of the Earth Liber ation Front. 


Vermont Environmental Advocacy 
Web Sites 


Vermont Wilderness Association: 
www.vermontwilderness.org/ 


¢ Audobon Society: Vermont Chapter: 
www.audobon.org/chapters/vt/ 


% Sierra Club: Vermont Chapter: 
www.sierraclub.org/chapters/vt/ 

¢ Conservation Law Foundation:: www.cif.org/ 

@ Vermont Public Interest Research Group: www.vpirg.org/ 


@ Free the Planet, St. Michael’s student environmental 
advocacy group: www.freetheplanet.org/ 


Information courtesy of Earth Action Network, www.ean.com 
and www.vermontwilderness.org/. 
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Summer on my mind 





Students working at Ben & Jerry’s serve eager customers on Church Street in Burlington. 


Work and play opportunities await this summer 


By Jonathan Fairbanks 
Staff Writer 


With the snow melted away, 
St. Michael’s students and facul- 
ty are coming out of hibernation 
and making plans for-the end of 
the semester. From internships 
and jobs to just chilling out and 
relaxing, everyone is looking for- 
ward to summer. 

“Right now I plan to travel to 
the west coast or Alaska,” senior 
Kevin Rice said. “I’m not look- 
ing for anything to serious to do. 
I'd like to be a rafting guide or 
work on boats.” 

Others will settle into 
Vermont’s summer and work in 
the area. 


Junior Ryan Dente will be 
living and working on campus. 
Dente, like other students, finds 
on-campus housing the most 
inexpensive way to stay in the 
Burlington area. The rent for an 
apartment in Burlington can 
range up to $1200 each month. 

“Tm working at St. Mike’s 
over the summer because most of 
my friends will be here and it’s 
really hard to find housing off 
campus. I wouldn’t even try,” 
Dente said. 

In addition to summer jobs, 
students will be volunteering this 
summer. The MOVE office has 
several service trips planned for 
May through August. Their 
objective is to explore and assist 


‘I’m not looking for 
anything too serious 
to do. I'd like to be a 
rafting guide or 
work working on 
boats.’ 


places including Port-au-Price, 
Haiti, and Selma, Ala. 
Additional volunteer efforts 
through. the college will be done 
locally at the Salvation Army and 
Habitat for Humanity’s 
Burlington chapter. 

While St. Michael’s offers 


many volunteer opportunities, 
not all students will work directly 
with the college. Senior Kristin 
Camp plans to work part-time 
and volunteer at the Committee 
on Temporary Shelter or Women 
Helping Battered Women. 

Another option for students 
might be an internship. But those 
who hope to get credits for time 
as an intern might be out of luck, 
said Internship Coordinator 
Joanne LaBrake. 

“The academic internships 
are very limited as it is difficult to 
maintain the integrity of the pro- 
gram at a distance,’ LaBrake 
said. 

“Occasionally a student will 


-do an internship locally but there 


Photo by Skye Donovan’ 


are few that want one for credit as 
it represents an additional cost 
when done during the summer.” 
Although students may have 
a difficult time completing an 
internship for credit, some like 
junior Katie Yacubian have the 
opportunity of a paid internship. 
“T will be applying for an 
internship at the Brattleboro 
Retreat,” Yacubian said. “It’s a 
drug and alcohol program for 
kids.” . 
Students are not the only 
ones with big plans this summer. 
Members of the St. Michael’s 
faculty also will take advantage 
of the much-needed break. 
See SUMMER , Page 10 





A Desire 
to Play 


Chamberlain’s 
‘paper dolls and 
plastic promises’ 


connects with life’s 


nostalgic humors 


By Victoria Welch 
Executive Editor 


Cliff Chamberlain’s ‘paper 
dreams and plastic promises,’ 
presented April 10 at the 
McCarthy Arts Center’s recital 
hall, squeezes 22 years of living 
from the very beginning to the 
present, into two hilarious hours 

- of performance that leads audi- 
ence members on a break-neck 
race through childhood and won- 
der. 

“T’m here for the position for 
the fetal, the fetal position?” 


Seen at St. Michael’s as 
Orlando in Shenandoah 
Shakespeare’s November per- 
formance of “As You Like It,” 
Chamberlain returned with his 
original one-man show, packed 
with humor and heartfelt honesty, 
something audience members 
could connect with. 

In his April 10 show, 
Chamberlain focused upon the 
desire to play, with vivid memo- 
ries of his youth and the wide- 
eyed wonder many lose as they 
grow older. 

Beginning with conception 
and childbirth, he depicted the 
process of growing up and find- 
ing his calling as an -actor. 
Focusing on collective events 
such as_ sibling _ rivalry, 
Thanksgiving dinner, puberty 
and college, Chamberlain draws 


upon the audience's ability to 


reminisce. 

He talked about the infiltra- 
tion of his home’s “authorized 
personnel only” area-Mom and 
Dad’s bedroom-and the good tor- 


ture device known as The Tickle 
Monster before speeding through 
the list of family members pres- 
ent for a typical Chamberlain 
Thanksgiving dinner at home in 
Manteca, Calif. During the list, 
he assumed the personality of 
each family member. Boston- 
accented Nana, walker, Scotch 
and cigarette in hand, was partic- 
ularly memorable. 

On stride through late child- 
hood, where secret forts and 
Extreme Sport Bobsledding dom- 
inated free time, Chamberlain 
dove bravely into dreaded ado- 
lescence, complete with acne, 
braces and awkwardness around 
the opposite sex. The mostly col- 
lege-aged audience cheered and 
applauded references to Guess? 
Jeans, Reebok pump sneakers 
and Snoop Doggy Dogg’s 
“Nothing but a G Thing,” culmi- 
nating with the young Cliff's dis- 
covery about the wonders of 
bicycle sit-ups. 

While Chamberlain's love 
for performance emerged early in 


a 


his life, formal introduction to 
theater was depicted with 
glimpses into his undergraduate 
education at the University of 
California-Santa Barbara. 

After drawing laughs with 
references to theatrical stereo- 
types, including a brooding actor 
taking a drag off a cigarette as he 
says, “I’m mourning my life,” the 
play takes a slightly more serious 
note with the introduction of 
Chamberlain’s mentor. A move- 
ment professor, he describes the 
essential need to use imagination 
and play that echoed many of 
Chamberlain's earlier remarks. 
The scene is clearly intended as a 
thank you to an influential indi- 
vidual in the actor’s life. 

Chamberlain exudes confi- 
dence and charms, making him 
seem much older than his 22 
years. It was easy to forget that 
he is approximately the same age 
as most of the audience until ref- 
erences to pop culture remind the 
audience that he is, in fact, a peer 


and a contemporary. He speaks _ 


to the audience rather than at it- 
allowing the audience to share in 
his successes and mistakes. 
After inadvertently inventing the 
word “gweek,” he broke charac- 
ter to inform the audience that it 
would become a trend throughout 
the show. 

Chamberlain portrayed well 
over a dozen characters, but the 
depiction of his mother’s heavy - 
Boston accent and exclamations 
of “wicked bizarre” drew 
screams of approval from the St. 
Michael’s crowd, many of whom 
have connections to the Boston 
area. 

By the show’s conclusion, 
audience members were led 
through the life of one man, 
while conjuring memories of 
their own. Their response to 
characters with a standing ova- 
tion showed that every childhood 
creates universal memories that 
all can look back and laugh on. 
The audience leaves a bit nostal- 
gi as if Chamberlain is a new 
friend. 
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What was your favorite part of 
| Family Weekend? 


“The jazz concert 
was excellent.”’ 


Laurie Madonia, 
mother of Angela 
Madonia, 04 











*“We went out to din- 
ner and shopping.” 


Jess Fouad 05 


Mt. Mansfield.” 


“The free breakfast.” 


John Stafford, 
father of Ben Stafford,’05 


““We went out to din- 
ner with my room- 
mate from freshman 
year's family.” 


_ Emily Ugino,’02 


“We ate lunch by the 
lake.” 


Nicole Amato, ’05 





“We went hiking on 





What’s going on? 


Wednesday, April 17 


Voices on the Verve, featuring 
Beth Amsel, Jess Klein, Erin 
McKeown and Rose Polezani. 
Higher Ground, Winooski. $12 
advance, $14 day of show, with 
an early show. Doors 7 p.m. 18+. 


Australian Chamber 
Orchestra with English Pianist 
Stephen Hough, 7:30 p.m., 
UVM Ira Allen Chapel. 
Sponsored by UVM Lane Series. 
$25. 86-FLYNN. 


Thursday, April 18 


Spirituality and Music, Pianist 
Stephen Hough is an interna- 
tionally known pianist and 
recent recipient of a MacArthur 
Lifetime Genius Award. He will 
join President Mare 
vanderHeyden and Jane 
Ambrose to discuss “Spirituality 


and Music,” noon, McCarthy 
Recital Hall. 
2001-2002 Enterprise Plan 


Competition, three finalists vie 
for a $5,000 award. 1 p.m, 
International Commons. 


3rd Annual Global Eyes Study 
Abroad Photography Compe- 
tition Awards Ceremony, 4-5 
p-m., Daily Room, Durick 
Library. 


Carla Ryder, Coffehouse, Alliot 
Lobby, 8:30 p.m., Free. 


Tom Rush, Higher Ground, 
American folk musician. $16 
advance, $18 day of show. Doors 
7 p.m. All ages. 


Friday, April 19 


The —§ X-cutioners, Higher 


Ground, Winooski. $15 advance, 
$15 day of show. 
Doors 8 p.m. 18+. 


Josh Brooks, Coffeehouse, 
Alliot Lobby, 8:30 p.m., Free. 


Estrogenfest, through Sunday, 
April 21, Hauke Auditorium, 
Champlain College, Burlington. 
860-2700. 


Champlain Arts Theatre 
Company presents Clarence 
Darrow, April 19, 23, 24 and 25, 
7:30 p.m. James Reid portrays 
famous attorney; directed by 
Vernonica Lopez. Contois 
Auditorium, Burlington. $10 
adults, $8 students/seniors, $5 
under 18; group discounts. 
86-FLYNN 


Saturday, April 20 


Earth Day at St. Michael’s, 
11:00 to 4:30 p.m. With Earth 
Liberation Front Spokesman 
Leslie James Pickering speaking 
in McCarthy Arts Center at 3 
p.m. 


Addison Groove Project, with 
reggae group John Brown's 
Body. Higher Ground, $8 
advance, $10 day of show. Doors 
8 p.m., 18+. 


Sunday, April 21 


Orchestra Concert, 4 p.m. 
Elley-Long Music Center, North 
Campus. Benefits Vermont 
Youth Orchestra Association. 
$15. 655-5030. 


Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew, UVM Lane Series, 7:30 
p.m., $26, $18, $11, students $5. 
Flynn Center, Burlington. 86- 
FLYNN. 





Country: Australia 
Photo title: Blinkey Bill 


Alison Krauss 


National Volunteer Week, April 
21 - 27. 


Monday, April 2 


Earth Day. 


and Union 
Station, 7:30 p.m., Flynn Center, 
Burlington. 86-FLYNN. 


Tuesday, April 23 


Soulive, a jazz-groove-funk trio 
with roots in Boston and 
Vermont. Higher Ground. $16 
advance, $18 day of show. Doors 
8 p.m.,18+. 


Fri., April 26 


Microfinance against Poverty, 
A lecture by Dr. Ashok S. Rai, 3 
p.m., St. Edmund’s. 


Celebration of West African 
Art and Culture, 5 p.m., Durick 
Library. 


La Habana Te Llama (Havana 
is Calling You) A lecture and 
slide presentation by David 
Garten. The slides document 
music, dance and daily life dur- 
ing the second half of the eco- 
nomic crisis known as the 
“Special Period.” 6:30 p.m., 
Flynn Gallery, Burlington. 


Sat., April 27 


P-Day, St. Michael’s 300 fields, 
all day. 


Alumni M.O.V.E. Day at St. 
Michael’s. Volunteer service will 
take place in 10 cities across the 
country. Call 654-2557 to volun- 
teer. 


Photo ame eva : MoGea 


The 3rd Annual Global Eyes Study Abroad Photography Competition Ceremony will be Thursday, 
April 18 from 4:00 - 5:00 pm in the Daily Room of the Library. Over 110 images were submitted. 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Star Davidson 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

“No man means all he says and yet, very few 
say all they mean, for words are slippery and 
thought is viscous.” -Henry B. Adams 

Choose your words carefully, you never know 
who they will reach. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

“What is a friend? A single soul dwelling in two 
bodies.” -Aristotle 

Get in touch with that one person you've almost 
forgotten about and repair any damages; it’s 
worth it. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

“When one door closes, another door opens; but 
we so often look so long and so regretfully upon 
the closed door, that we do not see the ones 
which open for us.” -Alexander G. Bell 

Don't allow any opportunities to pass by this 
week, for they may not come around again. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

“Experience is simply the name we give our 
mistakes.” -Oscar Wilde 
After an unfortunate event, you want to tuck 
your tail between your legs, but fight that urge 
and smile through it. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 

“The most important things to do in the world 
are to get something to eat, something to drink 
and somebody to love you.” -B. Behan 
Attached Leo’s may have found love where they 
least expected it. 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 

“May you live every day of your life.” 
-Jonathan Swift 

Enjoy everything to the fullest this week, you've 
been too preoccupied for far too long. 


; LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 


“Some men see things as they are and say 
‘why?’ I dream things that never were and say 
‘why not?’” -Robert Kennedy 


Think outside the box and make the foreseeable 
* future a desirable and exciting place. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Noy 21) 

“The optimist thinks this is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. The pessimist fears it is true.” 
-Robert Oppenheimer 
Which one will you be? 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 

“You can tell a lot about a fellow’s character by 
the way he eats jelly beans.” -R. Reagan 

The smallest things can give your entire person- 
ality away, so be careful how you act around 
others this week, somebody might be watching. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 

“Seven days without laughter makes one weak.” 
-Mort Walker 

Don’t allow stress to take away from your 
enjoyment of life this week. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 

“Finally, in conclusion, let me say just this.” 
-Peter Sellers 

Less is more when it comes to arguments with 
loved ones this week; you make. your point 
much clearer with fewer words. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 

“Don’t be afraid to take a big step. You can’t 
cross a chasm in two small jumps.” 

-David L. George 

An opportunity arises this week that you can’t 
refuse no matter how risky it may seem now. 


‘COTS:z 


Serving Homeless 


Fundraisers prep for COTS Walk 


By Jason Basiner 
Staff Writer 


Homeless Vermonters will 
go to bed tonight with a full 
stomach and a pillow to sleep on, 
something that most people take 
for granted. 

Since 1982, the Committee 
on Temporary Shelter has offered 


their services to individuals and. 


families who are without homes 
or who are marginally housed. 
On May 5, an estimated 1,500 
will gather to walk 3 miles to 
raise money for the COTS shelter 
in Burlington. 

“Tt’s the one day a year we 
open all the doors to show the 
public what the shelter looks 
like, to meet the staff and to see 
how their money is being used,” 
said Community Service and 
COTS Walk coordinator Sally 
Ballin. 

The COTS Walk is the foun- 
dation’s biggest and perhaps 
most important event of the year, 
raising more than $90,000, 
money that will provide count- 
less services to the area’s 1,266 
homeless people, said Ballin. 

This year’s route will be 
altered to allow walkers to visit 
newest site on Main 
Street in downtown Burlington. 

The foundation purchased 
the old YWCA last month for use 
in transitional housing for home- 
less families, a growing problem 
in Burlington. Among the home- 
less who came to COTS last year, 
there were 300 families without a 
place to stay or food to eat. 

Ballin said more families are 
becoming homeless every year 
because of the high demand and 
expense of housing’ in 
Burlington. 

“If families are living in 
shelters for three to four months, 
they need more space, and the 
kids need more programs,” said 
Ballin. 

The St. Michael’s COTS 
theme house at 26 College 
Parkway is helping the program. 
The six women at the house have 
cooked lunch for the homeless, 
painted offices and participated 
in fundraisers. This year they are 
board members for the COTS 
Walk. 

“You get to meet a lot of 
interesting people. I feel like I’m 
putting something back into my 
community,” said junior 
Kimberly Junior. 

“I like to help out the less 
fortunate,” said junior Sonja 
Cole. 

Cole said, “you never know, 
you could be in that situation one 
day.” 

“I used to think that it was 
the homeless people were just 
lazy, and that if they really want- 


“What? ~ : 
The annual 3-mile COTS Walk raise public awareness abou: 
‘homelessness and raises funds to Support shelters and 
_ services for homeless Vermonters. 
_ Who? 
1,500 walkers of all ages, representing schools, busin 3S 


es, social and religious groups all types of groups and inde 











viduals from all over. 


: Why? _ 
To walk the walk a homeless person might take in a day fo 
shelter, meals, and services, to learn about homele: 
in our community, to see emergency shelters up clos 

to support COTS~a private nonprofit agency that pre 


shelter and services to homeless families and ir 





COTS served over 1,200 people last ye ar. 


When? . 
Sunday, May 5, 2002, 2 - 4:30 p.m., begi 





entrance to St. Paul's Cathedral, 2 Cherry Street, C 
Burlington. 


Goal? 


To raise $95, 000 for shelters and services and 1 op 





doors to the community so people can see how their 
tions are put to use. : 
S Route? : 
Participants walk a 3-mile route aroun 
Burlington, stopping to visit COTS shelter 
along the Way, then returning to St. Paul’ 





Ben & Jerry’ s ice creal 
- How to Participate 


call coTs 2 864- 7402 to register and re 
envelope. 
Courtesy of: www. cotsonline. off 





ed to be off the street they could 
do something about it. What I 
didn’t realize is that many of 
these people have jobs and that 
they just cant afford the cost of 
housing,” said Cole. 

The notion of laziness is a 
common misconception about 
the homeless. 

“A lot of families have one if 
not two jobs. Minimum wage 
doesn’t begin to meet the cost of 
housing anymore,” said Ballin. 

That’s where the community 


support like the the COTS house 
and the St. Michael’s MOVE 
office make a difference, as time 
and time again they have provid- 
ed the foundation with time, 
patience, and care. 

Junior Mike Desorgher 
walked the COTS walk last year 
and said, “it was good to see so 
many doing so much for so many ~ 
others.” 


SUMMER: Continued from Page 7 


“] plan on traveling a lot this 
summer,” said Traci Griffith, a 
St. Michael’s professor of jour- 
nalism. 

“In early June, I leave for 
Europe to visit friends and fami- 
ly. I plan on touring the U.K. I 
will begin in London and then 
travel to Ireland and Scotland 
and Wales. Griffith is a Welsh 
name and I plan on doing some 
genealogy research.” 

Psychology professor Sue 
Kuntz will be using her summer 
vacation to work. Kuntz will be 
delivering a paper with colleague 
Carey Kaplan at the National 
Woman’s Studies Conference in 
Las Vegas. 

Several faculty will remain 
on campus this summer. 

“Work in the office will con- 


tinue, with attention to the St. 
Michael’s Playhouse as a cool, 
marketable summer _ activity,” 
said Buff Lindau of public rela- 
tions. “But I will also focus on | 
pitching stories with wider 
appeal, like summer science 
research projects.” 

For anyone who _hasn’t 
decided what they want to do 
over the summer, many options 
await at St. Michael’s. The 
Student Resource Center helps 
match students with internships 
or jobs, 

“In between my _ activities 
I'm trying to move, plant lots of 
flowers, and spend time with 
family,“ said Professor Kuntz. 

Head toward summer keep- 
ing one thing in mind: take plen- 
ty of time to unwind. 
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Senior Tim McMahon and his parents and Senior Matt Byrne attend the From Left: Meghan Corbett, Emily Steinberg, Anna Toothaker, Becca McCray, 
Scholarship Breakfast for Family Weekend on Sunday morning in Alliot. Angela Potts, Liz Kelly and Megan Morrissey (front) of the a capella group 
Hearing Voices perform at the Church Street marketplace for Family Weekend. 


Let the sun shine in 


Spring comes to campus just in time for Family Weekend 





Photos by Skye Donovan 


md 


= Ee “eR ~ A young girl entertains pass- The balloon man of Church Street adoutis children during the 
Fire and Rescue volunteers participate in a demonstration for ing shoppers on Church Hearlau'Volces tajonton Sanday 


Family Weekend. : Street. 


uv 
AT 
everywhere 


This Summer, UVM is making your house a branch campus with on-line courses. 
All you need is a computer and access to the web — and you're on. 
Catch up. Get ahead. Anytime. Anywhere. 





HERE'S WHAT'S ON-LINE THIS SUMMER FROM UVM: 


Human Cultures ¢ Outline of General Chemistry ¢ Preparation & Management of Speech & 
Language Evaluation & Therapy e Developmental Apraxia of Speech « Consumer & Economic 
Advertising ¢ Consumer Law & Policy « Design Strategies e World Wide Web e Principles of 
Macroeconomics ¢ Principles of Microeconomics © Written Expression American Literature 
Science Fiction & Fantasy Literature ¢ Expository Writing ¢ Race & Ethnicity in Literary Studies 
Contemporary Spiritual Writings e Advanced Writing: Poetry ¢ Bible as Literature ¢ Introduction 
to Environmental Sciences ¢ The Sixties * Pre-Calculus Math ¢ Elements of Statistics ¢ Physics 
for Teachers — “Motion” © American Political System ¢ Improving Memory, Motivation, & 
Cognitive Skills « Abnormal Psychology ¢ Introduction to Sociology © Rhetoric of Reggae Music 


ee ECL ses 
re VERMOON] 
SUMMER UNIVERSITY 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CHECK OUT THE SUMMER FOCUS COURSE LISTING 


OR VISIT ON-LINE AT LEARN.UVM.EDU 
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Sports 


Master of Masters 


Arnold Palmer and Tiger Woods: Two of golf’s best ever to play 


By Drew Widger 
Staff Writer 
Tiger Woods’  Chesier 


cat-like smile is becoming as 
much as rite of spring around 
Augusta National as the bloom- 
ing dogwoods and azaleas. 

Woods added a third green 
jacket to his closet with a secure 
three-stroke victory Sunday 
afternoon. The win was a lock at 
the par 5, 15 when Woods spun 
his approach just inches from the 
cup for birdie. 

But this win wasn’t like oth- 
ers. Augusta National has gone 
through two major renovations 
since Woods’ first 12-stroke 
domination at the Masters in 
1997. 

“Tiger-proofing” some call 
it. In 1998, for the first time in 
history, Augusta National had 
rough. Then, last summer, 156 
men worked through the heat to 
add an extra 300 yards to already 
fierce 7,000 yards. 

Grow the rough 10 feet high 
— Woods the only person with the 
strength to muscle through it. 
Add 300 yards to each hole - 
he’ still hit the ball as far as any- 
one in the field. 

Is there such a thing as mak- 
ing a course “Tiger proof’? No. 

Woods has changed the req- 
uisites of dominance. There isn’t 
a single golf course architect (or 
156, for that matter) who can 
tame this Tiger. His stare roars 
intensity at a 10-foot putt. 
Walking by opponents’ drives 30 
yards shorter than his; and wak- 
ing at 4:30 a.m. to be the first to 
on the putting green - this is what 
makes him the most dominant 
golfer in history. 

Hagan, Nicklaus, Palmer, 
and Watson. Each of these men 
possessed extraordinary natural 
talent. Walter Hagan won 11 
major tournaments. Nicklaus 
won six Masters, Palmer, four. 


Watson won five British Opens 
and two Masters. And while each 
of these men thought he could 
challenge at any given tourna- 
ment, Woods believes he can win 
any tournament. 

In the days of Palmer and 
Nicklaus, there were perhaps 
eight men who would consistent- 
ly challenge week in and week 
out. This weekend was like so 
many before it. Woods battled 
through 45 of the world’s tough- 
est golfers, any of which could be 
considered good enough to win a 
green jacket. Just going into 
Sunday, Woods on the first page 
of the leader board that included 
six of the seven top-ranked play- 
ers in the world. 

It’s granted that Woods was 
hardly pushed Sunday - only one 
of them shot below par (Phil 
Mickleson’s 71). The back nine 
swallowed player after player 
who was within the three stroke 
striking distance going into the 
back nine. Ernie Els took a triple 
bogey nine on the par 5 thir- 
teenth; Vijay Singh managed to 
an incredible 9 by dumping two 
simple. wedge shots from the 
middle of the fairway on the eas- 
iest hole on the course. 

Was this the best perform- 
ance of Woods’ sixth major? Not 
even close. His measly 71 is three 
strokes above his final round 
scoring average 68. Hell, second 
place went to South African 
Retief Goosen who shot an unin- 
spired two-over 74. 

Woods earned The victory 
because he remained standing 
while those around him fell. 
Victory need not be the final 
round duel to the death of the 
2000 PGA Championship or a 
12-stroke thrashing he unleashed 
at the 2000 U.S. Open. 

A master by definition is one 
who conquers. 

Someone once said, “Golf is 
not a game of perfect.” It could- 


friends 
don’t let friends 


drive drut 





n’t have been said better. The 
very battle between man and 
nature is futile at its best. 

Bobby Jones _ created 
Augusta National on an old indi- 
go plantation in 1931. The idea 
was to use mounds, not bunkers, 
to challenge the players. Since 
then, the course has grown a rep- 
utation of biting those who hold 
it, and purring at those who 
respect it. 

Of the 50 people who have 
won the Masters not a single one 
can say they conquered Augusta 
National — they merely survived 
it. 

And sadly, this week, the 
Masters lost one of its greatest 
competitors when Arnold Palmer 
retired after 48 consecutive 
appearances. 

He knew he couldn’t com- 
pete for the championship at 


_ 72-years—old; it was the fans he 


came back for. The chance to 
walk Amen Corner and Hogan’s 
Bridge was a privilege not for 
him, but for us. CBS announcer 
Jim Nantz once said of Palmer, 
“He could give a smile and a 
wink to a crowd of a hundred, 
and each person there could say 
he was looking at him.” 

A gentleman in _ every 
essence of the word, he was the 
first man to win a million dollars 
in a career (Woods will take 
home more than $800,000 for 
this win alone) Palmer brought 
golf to the mainstream of 
American television sports with a 
grin that was greeted by royalty 





and still a natural fit for the rau- 
cous legion of Arnie’s Army. 

As Palmer marched the grad- 
ual climb of 18 to the Butler 
Cabin amid the crescendos of 
.applause that greeted him at each 
hole Saturday, one could not help 
but feel honored to have watched 
him battle. Never again will 
Augusta National see the awk- 
ward swing that stiffens at the top’ 
only to come unbuckled on the 
follow through. 

But then again, some things 
never change. 

At a tournament where spec- 
tators are “patrons,” where a 
week’s pass is still just $150, 


Clubs * Student Groups 


Earn $1,000-$2,000 this semester 
with the easy 
Campusfundraiser.com three-hour 
fundraising event. Does not 
involve credit card applications. 
Fundraising dates are filling up 
quickly, so call today! 
Contact Campusfundraiser.com 
at (888)923-3238 
or visit www.campusfundraiser.com 


where you can leave your chair at 
the 18th hole at 8 a.m. and come 
back to find it undisturbed at 5 
p.m., the Masters offers a tradi- 
tion like no other. Over the years, 
the course might change (not a 
single hole has been left virgin 
since Jones original design), and 
the champions may leave, but the 
fascination will never cease. 

The Masters opens the lively 
gates of spring with an atmos- 
phere where tradition flourishes, 
where the mortal challenge the 
immortal, where dreams come 
true. 

Thank you, Arnie, and play 
on, Mr. Woods. 








WHAT ARE YOU DOING THIS SUMMER? 










‘Merrimack 
CS Osh wr G> E 


Get SOME CREDIT!! 


Whether you want to catch up, get ahead or 
explore new ideas of interest, consider taking 
a course at Merrimack College this summer, 


Summer Session 2002 offers: 
e Four, five, six and eight week sessions 
meeting mornings and/or evenings. 
¢ Classes beginning in May, June 
and July. 
¢ Convenient, easy registration and 
reasonable tuition rates. 
¢ Transferable courses in Humanites, 
Social Sciences, Business, Math, 
Science and Engineering. 


Get your summer catalog now. 
Call, e-mail or fax us. 


Phone: 978-837-5161 


Fax: 978-837-5226 
e-mail: james.anderson@merrimack.edu 


North Andover, MA 
www.merrimack.edu 
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Men's rugby 
loses big to 
Canadians 


From staff reports 


The St. Michael’s rugby 
team lost, 40-17, on April 13 to 
the Sherbrooke Abenakis, a 
Canadian men’s team. 

Looking to build on its 11- 
3 record, the team was out- 
matched in all aspects. 





‘We simply went up 
against a more 
experienced team’ 


Joe Sullivan 
team president 


Although the _ bigger, 
stronger and more experienced 
Canadians had their way all 
afternoon the knights were able 
to pull some positives from the 
game. 

“We have made a lot of 
advancements in this spring sea- 
son but we simply went up 
against a more experienced 
team,’ team President Joe 
Sullivan said. “We aren’t disap- 
pointed with the loss. we 
learned a lot playing a team of 
this skill level.’ 

St. Michael’s was able to 
score three tries during the dura- 
tion of the game, but the team 
was unable to compare to its 
opponents. 

. The offense was provided 
by freshman Connor Fritz, and 
sophomores Joe Sullivan and 
Kirk Bailey. 

On the defensive end, sen- 
ior Bob Pooler led the way 
along with sophomore Steve 
Plaskon. 

The Knight’s look to travel 
to Canada to play in a men’s 
league tournament April 20 and 
later host their final game on P- 
Day. 





” 
cess, 
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Athlete of the Week: | 


Paul McInnis — 


Hesler’s hopefuls 


Women's lacrosse is playing extremely well in the NE-10 


By Greg Smith 
Staff Writer © 


The women’s lacrosse 
team used a pair of victories 
last weekend against weaker 
opponents to build confi- 
dence for the remainder of 
the season. 

The women followed up 
their 23-1 victory over Southern 
Connecticut with a 17-4 win over 
American International. The 
team improved to 5-5 overall (4- 
1 NE-10). 

Coach Carla Hesler credited 


the team chemistry and the. 


defense for the dominating week- 
end. 

“Defense has been the dif- 
ference between this year and 
last,” Hesler said. “The chem- 
istry is a big reason for their suc- 
she said. 

Junior Amanda _ Lohin 
continued her stellar play, 
scoring 11 goals and adding 


an assist against Southern 


Connecticut. Lohin had six 
goals in the first half and the 
Knights led 13-1 at halftime. 

“Amanda is our offensive 
leader,” Hesler said. “She is 
a powerful player who always 
finds a way to get the ball.” 

The women were just as 
relentless after the break, 
adding 10 more goals to their 
advantage. Lohin added five 
more tallies to her already 
impressive total. Junior Erin 
Redmond and_ freshman 
Lauren Piekarski each had 
three goals for St. Michael's. 

The offensive output was 
impressive, but Hesler credited 
the defensive efforts. 

“Rachel Lawler has been 
the defensive leader of this 
team,» she isaid.= “less 
Anderson has been solid in 
net as well.” 

American International fell 
to 0-6 as the Purple Knights con- 
tinued to play well on Sunday. 
Freshman Katie Hallisey took the 


leading role for the team, scoring 
three of the first four goals in the 
game. 

Junior Liza Gregory and 


- Piekarski made sure AIC would - 


remain winless, adding three 
goals each. Offensive star 
Amanda Lohin contributed two 
goals and two assists towards the 
win. ' 
“The team did a really nice 
job of managing the situations,” 
Hesler said. She also noted the 
exceptional play of junior Katie 
Henry and freshman Alexa 
Huckins-Noss. 

“This weekend really 
helped us build confidence 
before we face some of our 
tougher remaining oppo- 
nents,” Hesler said, referring 
to games against Stonehill, 
Bryant, Assumption § and 
Franklin Pierce. 

“These wins will go a long 
way: in preparing us for those 
very difficult games,” Hesler 
said. 


Tennis team qualifies for NE-10 playoffs 


After an inconsistent season 
the men’s tennis team has quali- 
fied for the Northeast-10 play- 
offs. 

The Purple Knights strug- 
gled during the later part of the 


season but were able to win the - 
games that mattered for the team. 


to make the postseason. 

Losing four of the final six 
games, the team is happy to 
receive the eighth and final spot. 

Under first-year coach 
Robert Fleming, the team was 
able to make the playoffs for the 
second straight season. 

The Knights will travel to St. 
Anselm to face No. | seed 
Assumption on April 19. 


Photo by Skye Donovan 


Junior Luke Hudak shows emotion during a tennis match. 
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Have fun fans 
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of spring WOLLSCHLAGER 
are the best Guest 
time of year CoLumMNnist 


for sports 
fans. The 
culmination of the college bas- 
ketball season ends with March 
Madness, the NBA and NHL 
regular seasons are winding 
down, and the baseball season 
gets into full swing. 

The Masters just ended last 
weekend, with Tiger Woods win- 
ning his third green jacket since 
1997, and the NFL Draft is com- 
ing up this weekend. Whatever 
sport is your favorite, something 
major is going on right now. I’ll 
run through my thoughts on what 
has happened the last few weeks 
and offer predictions on what 
will happen in the near future. 

This year’s college bas- 
ketball tournaments were 
among the best ever; upsets 
dominated the men’s side 
before the Maryland 
Terrapins claimed their first- 


ever national championship, 


and the Lady Huskies of 
Connecticut ended a perfect 
39-0 season by crushing 
Tennessee in the semifinals 
and outlasting Oklahoma in 
the championship game. 

For the men, Indiana, picked 
by most to be gone before the 
Sweet Sixteen, made it all the 
way to the Finals by beating No. 
1 Duke, a red-hot Kent State 
team and Big 12 tournament 
champion Oklahoma. The ACC 
regular-season champion 
Terrapins, led mostly by seniors 
(highly uncommon in college 
basketball these days), was the 
only team able to win the six 
games necessary to be able to 
call itself champ. 

The UConn women had a 
season almost as perfect as a 
300-game in bowling. They fin- 
ished 39-0, a record they now 
share with the 1998 Tennessee 
women’s team, and not only beat 
opponents, but blew them out. 
The Lady Huskies shattered the 
record for the average margin of 
victory per game during the sea- 
son. Oklahoma could have won 
the championship game by 70 
points and the record would still 
have gone to UConn. 

Moving on, Boston is 
back! It’s been entirely too 
long since the Celtics and 
were serious con- 

but times have 
changed. Whether it was 
sparked by the Patriots’ 
improbable Super Bowl vic- 
tory over the Rams or not, 
Boston is now the hottest 
sports city in the country. 

The Bruins finished the reg- 
ular season with the best record 


tenders, 





in the Eastern Conference and 
were second in the NHL only to 
the Detroit Red Wings, a.k.a. the 
Western Conference All-Stars. 
With home ice advantage 
throughout the playoffs, the B’s 
could be looking at their first 
Stanley Cup in 30 years. 

New coach Jim O’Brien has 
the Celtics winning after years of 
toiling in the land of the cellar 
dwellers. Paul Pierce and 
Antoine Walker are the most 
dynamic duo in the NBA next to 
Kobe Bryant and Shaquille 
O’Neal. By the way, is anybody 
else out there having a hard time 
believing Shag would walk into a 
Burger King and only order one 
Whopper? The major thing that 
worries me about the Celtics is 
the possibility of playing 
Charlotte in the first round. 
Watch out. 

Now let’s talk baseball. 
The strong starts by David Wells 
and El Duque make the Yankees 
even more of a favorite in the 
American League than they 
already were. Anything less than 
a World Series victory would be 
a disappointment for the Yanks. 
In the National League, I’m 
going with the San Francisco 
Giants. I think Barry Bonds will 
lead that team into October, but 
barring major injuries to at least 
5 starters, the Yankees look 
unbeatable. - 

My roommate says each 
sport has one guy who shouldn’t 
be allowed to play because he is 
just too good. His list is: Shaq in 
the NBA, Bonds for baseball, the 
NHL’s Dominik Hasek, and 
Marshall Faulk in the NFL. 
There’s one person who belongs 
on that list as much as anyone. 
Tiger Woods. 

I don’t remember ever see- 
ing someone dominate a sport as 
he has, not just because he wins a 
lot of tournaments, but because 
he wins the big tournaments. 

And the last thing I'll 
mention is the NFL Draft. 
Who cares? The Giants went 
from a Super Bowl to a fire 
sale in two years. Kerry 
Collins is the biggest name 
left and God knows how long 
until his next bender. Hey, 
Strahan, way to get a fake 
sack to set a record and then 
refuse to re-sign because your 
$17 million signing bonus 
was getting spread out over 
two years. Unbelievable. 

And finally, because | write 
for you, the readers, I'll put 
something in print that I never 
thought I would write. Congrats 
to the Pats. No way in the world 
did I think they could possibly 
win the Super Bowl, but they did 
it, and they beat the best team to 
do it. Just don’t let it happen 
again. 


\iiraw Ola raililon 
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Scoreboard 


Baseball 
(10-8) 


4/10 SMC 0, 
Lyndon State 2 


4/13 SMC 11, 
Castleton State 7 


4/13 SMC 1, 
Castleton State 2 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(5-2 overall, 4-1 NE-10) 


4/11 SMC 24, 
Franklin Pierce 0 


4/13 SMC 17, Southern 
New Hampshire 11 


4/16 vs. Merrimack 
4 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(5-5 overall, 4-1 NE-10) 


4/13 SMC 23, Southern 
Connecticut | 


4/14. SMC 17, American 


International 4 


Softball 
(4-20 overall, 3-11 NE-10) 


4/14 SMC 3, 
Assumption 5 


4/14 SMC 1, 
Assumption 0 


Men’s Tennis 
(8-7 overall, 5-7 NE-10) 


4/13 SMC 3, 
Le Moyne 6 
4/14 SMC 5, 


Saint Anselm 4 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654 2SMC 





Sports 


Team play = team wins 


The key to the baseball teams success is team play 


By Casey O’Connor 
Staff Writer 


Following a heart-wrending 
defeat on April 3 to Middlebury 
College, the St. Michael’s base- 
ball team rebounded with a.7-2 
victory over Norwich University 
at Doc Jacobs Field. 

Freshman second baseman 
Josh Hatch had a big day for the 
team. Hatch went 3-for-5 at the 
plate while classmate Jay Colon 
scored twice, improving the 
team’s mark to 7-4 on the season. 

Up 3-2 and going into the 
seventh inning, the Knights 
broke it open with four runs, 
solidifying the victory. Junior 
Paul McInnis recorded the victo- 
ry, pitching eight strong innings. 
Sophomore Greg Smith sealed 
the deal with a‘perfect ninth. 

“After the disappointing loss 
to Middlebury, this was a good 
turning point for us,” coach Perry 
Bove said. “The kids did a very 
nice job collectively. Paul’s been 
a real mainstay for us and Greg 
did a great job cleaning up in the 
ninth.” 

Senior co-captain 
McMahon agreed. 

“The Norwich game was a 
great way for the team to show 
some perseverance and bounce 
back after a tough loss to 
Middlebury the previous day,” 
McMahon. “The whole team 
really played solid, heads-up 
baseball. It was a great team 
win.” 


Tim 


On April 5, the team suffered 
a disappointing setback to 
Division III non-conference rival 
Clarkson University. Down 3-1 
in the third, things began to fall 
apart as the Golden Knights put 
15 runs across the board in the 
top half of the fourth inning. 

“Clarkson is a hot. team. 
After beating us they’ve won five 
in a row, Bove said. “But when 
you walk 16 people and commit 
five errors, there’s no way you’re 
going to win. It’s unfortunate, 
but we stunk the joint up.” 

_ “The Clarkson game was a 
disaster, but it was a learning 
experience,’ senior co-captain 
Matt Byrne said. “T think we will 
be a better team in the long run 
because of that game.” 

On April 7, the Knights 
welcomed Vassar College 
for a doubleheader. 
Sophomore — Ricky 
Dailey went the 
distance on the 
hill in a 6-4 
setback. 





The second game proved to be 
a reversal of fortune as the 
Knights squeaked out a 4-3 win. 
Junior Sean Pidgeon got the win 
while McInnis closed up the 
game, earning a save in two 
innings of relief. 
“We were up 4-0 but for 
some reason decided to sit back 


should have hit the ball more. 


‘This is the best 
group of guys I have 
ever played with and 
I think we are going 
to right the ship and 

go out with a bang 
this year.’ 


Matt Byrne, 
baseball team co-captain 


on our laurels and let them back 


in the game,” Bove said. “But 
thanks to some solid pitching and 
defense...” 

“The games against Vassar 


were both _ tight games,” 
McMahon said. 
We didn’t 



































make any major 
mistakes in game one, 
though we definitely 


Ricky pitched another great 
game, but we just didn’t get the 
run support he needed. In game 
two we played great and jumped 
out to an early lead, never letting 
up. It wasjust what we needed to 
end the weekend.” 

On April 10, the Knights 
hosted Lyndon State College for 
another home doubleheader. In 
the first game, McInnis was 











strong, giving up just four hits in 
a solid nine-inning effort. After 
taking a walk, Maregni scored 
the first run of the game on a 
Lyndon State fielding error. 
Freshman Christian Paulino capi- 
talized, by hitting a sacrifice to 
hit home the winning run. 

In game two, Lyndon’s David 
Deming proved to be too much 
for the team to handle. Deming’s 
eight strikeouts, combined with a 
pair of Knight errors, gave 
Lyndon a 2-0 non-conference 
win. 

On April 13, St. Michael’s 
hosted the only other Vermont 
school with a winning record, 
Castleton State College. Rickey 
Dailey was on the hill in game 
one, getting the win in an 11-7 
slugfest. The Knights hit the ball 
hard early on, scoring five runs in 
the first inning. Castleton 
crawled back though, scoring 

four runs of their own. With 
St. Michael’s up 5-4 in the 
fifth, freshman Dave Deyo 
tagged an RBI single and 

Colon added a two-run 

double to give the 

Knights an 8-4 lead. 

With two on in the 

sixth, Doherty drove in 

a run on a sacrifice fly. 

Junior Drew Higley then 
crossed the plate on a Castleton 
error, followed by Colon’s RBI 
walk, scoring Maregni to seal the 
victory. Colon finished the day 
with a career-best performance, 

going 2 for 3, with a double, 
triple and five RBIs. 
The second game saw 
Pidgeon take the loss 
in a tough 2-1 
defeat. Castleton 
scored its only 
two runs of the 
game in the second inning. 
The lone St. Michael’s run 
was a Paulino RBI single, 
which drove in junior Angel 
Guzman in the fourth. 

As the season continues, 
more freshmen are being given 
an opportunity to display their 








Photos by Skye Donovan 
Top: Freshman Jay Colon looks at a pitch, while sophomore Brian Caggiano waits on deck. 
Bottom: Dan Doherty at bat. 


talent. On any given day as many 
as five freshmen can find their 
names in the starting lineup. 

Behind the plate, three fresh- 
men, Paulino, Deyo and Jimmy 
Everhart, have been sharing the 
duties. The trio is joined by first- 
years, Colon at first, Hatch at 
second and outfielder Brad St. 
Martin. Ryan Coonley has also 
seen time on the mound. 


' “They make freshman mis- 


takes but they’re'some of the best _ 
we’ve had in a long time,” Bove 
said. 
because they are also-rans. We 
recruited them because they are 
good baseball players.” 

Any time you have a crew of 


freshmen who contribute and are- 
learning the ropes of the college 


game, it is essential that you have= 
a core group of upperclassmen to — 
show them the ropes, Bove said. 


“We’ve got four of the best 


captains in the business,” said 
Bove. “They’ve done a superb 
job and are all good people, 
which makes them all the more 
fun to be around.” : 

Out of seven collegiate 
teams in Vermont, only two 
have winning records — St. 


“We didn’t recruit them — 


th 
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Michael’s and Castleton State — 


College, whom the Knights 
play four times before the 
season ends. . 

“We have eight games left to 
show people what we are all 
about, and four of those games 
are against a very 
Castleton team,” Byrne said. 
“We will really have to show up 
to play every game the rest of the 
way. With the type of guys we 
have on this team, I know that we 
will do just that.” 

In talking to coaches and 
captains, it is evident that team- 
work is the key to this season’s 
squad. 

“This is the best group of 
guys I have ever played with and 
I think we are going to right the 
ship and go out with a bang this 
year,” Byrne said. 


tough é 


